THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC

friendships began to be cemented; Gambetta had always had the idea
that France's natural allies were England and Russia. England, still
estranged over colonial rivalries, was not ready, but Russia, perturbed at
the formation of a Triple Alliance (Germany-Austria-Italy) was gradually
drawing closer to France; the French fleet was welcomed at Kronstadt;
the Russian Admiral, Avellan, came to Paris and was given an ovation.
Between czarist Russia and republican France the ideological breach was
broad, but the loans which Russia floated in France were well received;
the French were ready to pay a high price for the joy of being no longer
isolated; as for the banks, they were paid their commissions and disposed
of the securities; they had nothing to lose.

In 1893 a financial scandal shook the columns of the Palais Bourbon.
The Panama business did not harm the Republic as much as Law's down-
fall had the monarchy, but it wielded a lasting influence over the country's
affairs. Ferdinand de Lesseps was a great engineer who had pierced
the Isthmus of Suez and of whom France was justly proud; when he
had announced his intention of digging a canal across Panama, the
French public had backed him with its savings. But Lesseps had been
mistaken in his belief that a Panama canal could be built without locks;
die task was far more burdensome than he had foreseen, and into the
bargain yellow fever was ravaging his employees. In order to muzzle
criticism, the Panama Company paid money to the newspapers, and in
order to obtain the right to issue a billion and a half in bonds, it bought
votes in the Chamber. This had occurred in 1888 and for a long time,
although the Panama Company was in the tightest of straits, successive
ministers succeeded in keeping undisclosed the stratagems to which the)
had lent themselves. The bond-holders still hoped that the Governmeni
would come to their rescue; de Lesseps's name inspired so much respect thai
no one dared demand an investigation. In 1892 the Rightest press, espe-
cially a fanatically anti-Semitic paper, La Libre Parole, saw a politica
weapon in this business and exploded the bombshell. Baron Reinach
who had acted as intermediary between the company and the member
of Parliament, committed suicide; Baihaut, the Minister of Publi*
Works, who was honest enough to make a clean breast of it, was tin
only politician found guilty. But a whole generation of public mei
was bespattered; Floquet, Clemenceau and a score of others wer
compromised and had for long years to withdraw from public life
This had two major consequences: a youthful team, that of Poincar
and of Barthou, made its debut in office far sooner than it woul
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